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Editorial—Is Ability Needed for 


Success? 


A recent survey of young people in 
New York by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association shows that 80 per cent 
no longer believes that ability ensures 
success in America. Most teachers and 
others in contact with young people 
will probably agree that this represents 
the prevailing attitude. The Horatio 
Alger success stories are considered a 
fiction to fool a younger generation now 
past. It is widely believed that success 
depends upon pull, upon luck, and upon 
exercising a technique—quite divorced 
from hard work—of impressing the right 
people favorably. The smart slogan 
today is “It is not what you know, but 
whom you know.” 

This pernicious concept of the basis 
for success is near the root of many of 
our present evils. It partly explains 
why so many are willing to bask on the 
WPA; why unions are much more 
interested in high wage rates than in 
production; why young people are un- 
willing to go through a considerable 
period of apprenticeship and wait idly 
for the big opportunity; why college 
graduates are looking for quick execu- 
tive or research jobs; and why so many 
are looking for a crutch to lean on and 
are lamenting the lack of opportunity. 

It must be admitted that many ex- 
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amples can be found where pull has 
lifted mediocre people to the top of the 
heap. What young people fail to realize 
is that these are still the exceptions— 
that hard work and ability are the basis 
for the success of the great majority. 
Like news, it is the unusual that is most 
talked about—the commonplace suc- 
cesses are taken for granted by those who 
know, but young people have no idea 
how much in the majority they are. 

The other day, four people with broad 
contacts in the retail field went over the 
successful executives with whom they 
were familiar. The great majority had 
got ahead on ability. They had no 
pull in the usual sense of the word and 
what favorable contacts and Juck they 
had were largely of their own creation. 
For example, one young man started as 
a stock boy. But he did not limit him- 
self to the routine task assigned—he 
cast about for a way to do it better. 
He devised a stock control system that 
would make his work more useful to the 
store. He “sold” it to his superior and 
it was installed. He had other good 
ideas and presently was recognized as 
being worthy of much more than a stock 
boy’s job. He soon became receiving 
manager and eventually merchandise 
manager. 
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Some time ago, the School of Retailing 
made a survey of its graduates and for- 
mer students that had made a success 
in the buying and merchandising fields. 
The great majority were convinced that 
hard work was the chief reason for their 
success. Advantageous contacts with 
superiors was placed second but most of 
these contacts were made in large de- 
partment stores where the former stu- 
dents had no relatives or previous con- 
nections. The advantageous contacts 
were created by the graduates them- 
selves. 

To be singled out for promotion is not 
a matter of having some friend push one 
up the ladder but of proving one’s 
ability and fitness. To be outstanding 
involves two things: (1) to do the im- 
mediate job well and (2) to take the ini- 
tiative to do work that is not assigned. 


Probably the chief difficulty with begin- 
ners today is that they are content to do 
the specific job assigned and do not reach 
out on their own initiative to do un- 
solicited work. 

The beginner thinks that jobs are 
scarce, but every good employment 
manager knows that it is the good mate- 
rial that is scarce. There are many 
stores and allied organizations today 
that snap up every young person they 
can find who is smart, coéperative, and 
willing to work hard. But they can 
find very few that really have this 
combination of characteristics. No 
matter what the business situation, 
there is always a market for the young 
person with ability and the really sur- 
prising thing is how fast ability is recog- 
nized in most organizations. 

J. W. W. 


Fashions and the War 


BERNICE G. CHAMBERS 


Why Paris remains preéminent in fashion is explained in this timely survey. 


Just how the European hostilities 
will affect women’s fashion is a question 
in the minds of not only American re- 
tailers but American consumers as well. 
With shipping uncertain, marine in- 
surance doubled, buyers refused visas 
for visiting France, and with French 
workers mobilized, will Paris maintain 
her prestige as the world’s leading ar- 
biter of women’s fashions? Or will the 
talented American designers whose 
names have become known and who 
have been promoted by retailers gain in 
recognition and importance? 

Consumer acceptance is the final 


authority in the fashion world. A 
designer plays only half the game. The 
public plays the other half. Before 
fashions become recognized, the clothes 
must be bought by women of wealth 
and prestige who wear them and like 
them and continue to wear them until 
they are copied or adapted for popular 
wear in less expensive models. 

Already we have seen military gad- 
gets, brass buttons, and epaulettes in- 
troduced. In Paris, milliners are show- 
ing slogans worked in metal coils for 
hats and lapel ornaments. Agnes, the 
famous milliner, uses the phrase “jus- 
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qu’au bout” which means “until the 
end” for a trim on turbans, but these 
manifestations are only incidental. The 
real change in fashion comes from a 
changed silhouette and not merely 
modifications of a silhouette already 
accepted. 


OPEN ORDERS TO FRENCH COMMIS- 
SIONAIRES 


American retailers are codperating 
with the French dressmakers in sending 
open orders to their commissionaires, 
according to a survey made by the 
JOURNAL OF RETAILING. Only time 
will tell whether America will accept the 
new designs created by the couturiers 
for wear in wartime Europe, where 
theaters now open at 6.30 and night 
clubs close at eleven, where every per- 
son must carry a gas mask at all times, 
where parks and streets are covered with 
sand bags and fountains shut off, and 
where materials are requisitioned for 
soldiers. But already there has been a 
noticeable change here from the elabo- 
rate town costume tosimpler clothes with 
less ornate hats and coiffures and less 
opulent materials. 

That the Parisian designs will still 
lead regardless of the war is the opinion 
of leading American executives in the 
fashion world. This fact is evidenced 
by the many open orders placed by 
American merchants who are now order- 
ing samples to be purchased by their 
European representatives. 


REASONS FOR PARISIAN SUPREMACY 


The supremacy of the Parisian de- 
signer is upheld by centuries of tradition. 
Lacking abundant raw materials, the 
French have earned their national pros- 
perity through their skill, craftsmanship, 


and artistic ability. For hundreds of 
years the world has looked to the French 
for luxury goods, fine china, glassware, 
furniture, wines, liquors, and choice 
delicacies for the table; perfumes 
and cosmetics, clocks and precision in- 
struments, fine fabrics for draperies, 
home furnishings and apparel, and the 
designs or fashions for women’s ready- 
to-wear, millinery, and other acces- 
sories. 

It was King Louis XIV who made 
fashion a major industry in France. 
This monarch and his ministers realized 
that the creating of women’s clothing 
was an art at which the French were 
particularly adept. They knew that 
fashion could be as valuable to France 
as the silver mines of Peru were to Spain. 
So, for more than three hundred years 
the designing and making of apparel 
had received not only official recognition 
from the Government but assistance in 
protecting the designer from copyists. 

American designers do not lack talent, 
but they do lack the pleasant working 
environment enjoyed by the French. 
American manufacture is based on vol- 
ume production. Everything is geared 
for quantity. The manufacture of fab- 
rics, buttons, embroidery, and all mate- 
rials used in the fashion industry is 
organized for volume production. This 
discourages the creative artist. 

In France, the Government recogni- 
tion given the designers brings them 
prestige and honor. Many French de- 
signers have received the highest awards 
presented to any citizen, hero or artist. 
Mme. Lanvin has received the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor. Paul Rodier, 
member of the great fabric house Maison 
Rodier, likewise has this distinction. 
Madeline Vionnet also has the rosette 
of this order. 
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The promotion of American designers 
really began with the last war when 
American retailers were obliged to show 
costumes made by Americans because it 
was impossible to receive merchandise 
from France. We have always been a 
little biased in favor of foreign-made 
goods and manufacturers knew their cus- 
tomers preferred imports, if available, 
rather than designs from Americans. 
After the war French imports came 
again in great numbers. 


WHY FRENCH DESIGNERS CAN WEATHER 
EVERY CRISIS 


The present war is not the first crisis 
faced by the French fashion world. 
Their own revolution, blockade, internal 
political and social unrest, labor strikes, 
and the World War have devastated 
parts of France in the past but, as the 
smoke of battle clears away and workers 
take up their trades again, the spirit, 
that essential something which makes 
the creative artist, asserts itself. Al- 
ways, in a little while after each calam- 
ity, France leads the world in fashion. 

Something of the courage, the grim 
determination, and the patience of the 
French is seen by the fact that, although 
they have mobilized 5,000,000 men, 
business is going on as usual. That this 
is so is accounted for by the character 
of the French women. 

“Every French woman knows as 
much about her husband’s business as 
he does,”’ says the American wife of a 
French importer who has spent many 
years in France. Every important de- 
cision made by the shopkeeper, the 
restaurant owner, the perfumer is dis- 
cussed with his wife. Hence, when the 
men leave for the trenches, business on 
the farm and in the shops goes on about 
as usual. 


CURRENT WARTIME SHOWINGS 


What of the fashions from the current 
collections? The war did not begin 
until the August models had been shown. 
Dressmakers and assistants, called to 
the colors during the first weeks of the 
war, have been recalled, and today as 
the war goes into the third month the 
leading houses are presenting their 
midseason showings. 

The members of the couture, as the 
leading dressmakers are called (there 
is no adequate English word to describe 
the artist -creator- psychologist - crafts- 
man that is the French dressmaker), 
present new ideas in apparel four times 
yearly. The milliners or modistes show 
new designs monthly. The major show- 
ings are held in February and August, 
and generally at that time any radical 
change in silhouette is presented. The 
midseason collections are presented in 
October and May and usually show 
developments of ideas launched at the 
earlier showings. Thus, resort clothes 
are shown in Paris in October, and spring 
and summer fashions in February. 

A nation burdened by financing a 
major war and feeding and providing 
for the millions of men in the trenches 
might seem unable to produce the gay, 
colorful, and delightful clothes we think 
of as typically French. But let us see 
what the French have done to carry on 
this fashion industry which means so 
much to their peacetime prosperity. 
During the last war every Frenchman 
except the ill, the aged, and very young 
was called to the colors. But now 
Frenchmen in large industries are ad- 
vised to wait until they are called. All 
efforts have been made to keep men in 
key positions active in their own work 
to provide employment for other work- 
ers. 
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Exemption from prohibitive taxes is 
the first move the Government has made 
in favor of the fashion industries. 
Exemptions are made in severe labor 
laws. Thus, employment for the thou- 
sands of needle workers unexpectedly 
thrown out of work has been provided 
for by the Government. The placing 
of war orders for such requisites as 
uniforms, army shirts, hats, boots, 
webbed belts, and the like are made 
under the Union des Tissues whose 
president is M. Dechaud. 

This temporary work of making pro- 
visions for the soldiers is allotted to the 
skilled seamstresses and this work does 
keep the machines humming and hands 
busy during this difficult period of read- 
justment. It is essential for the cou- 
turiers to keep their organizations to- 
gether. 


FASHIONS AT MIDSEASON SHOWINGS 


The midseason showings were held as 
usual and, while many couturiers are 
showing practical suits for the immediate 
needs of their clients and for air-raid 
precautions, the glamorous and glitter- 
ing aspect is not altogether lacking. 
Lelong reports three hundred orders 
placed the first day for his day and 
evening gowns. Elsa Schiaparelli, who 
has long been a favorite with American 
women, launched air-raid pajamas or 
overalls which she calls by the French 
name “salopette.” Charles Creed de- 
veloped a plaid blanket skirt that can 
be worn asacape. It has a large pocket 
closing with a zipper and is large enough 
for all necessary identification papers. 
Long knitted woolen stockings in bright 
colors, such as bright scarlet and vivid 
green, are made with matching gloves 
at Vanya De War’s knitwear house. 


Perhaps these accessories will be favored 
by American girls for winter sportwear. 

French women abhor the wearing of 
military uniforms and leave such regi- 
mentation to their English sisters. The 
French women wear simple suits rather 
than the stern masculine cut uniforms 
used by the British women war workers. 

There is a bright side to Paris fashion, 
too. Alix, who has become tremen- 
dously popular because of her flattering 
and new draped silhouette during the 
last three years, shows forty models with 
not a single military button or even a 
chevron to suggest the war. She has 
also introduced a wool net, a new 
cloth to replace silk jersey. 

Lanvin shows sixty models, mostly 
richly embroidered street-length dresses 
for wear when soldiers are home on 
leave. Sequins, red and green cabo- 
chons, and Persian designs are employed 
for these festive frocks. She also shows 
gossamer lace dance frocks. 

At a mid-December showing in New 
York of lace dresses from Paris, the 
audience was enthusiastic about these 
as a new spring fashion. 

In showing this collection, Miss Dora 
Jones Miller stated that “Luxury goods 
and food are cheaper in Paris than 
ever before. Restaurants are crowded 
and diamonds are being worn again.” 


COLOR TENDENCIES 


Color is one point at which war influ- 
ences men’s wear and fashion. During 
the last war the shortage of German dye- 
stuffs was a real handicap. Khaki, well 
known as the standard color of American 
uniforms during the last war, was a color 
invented as a camouflage, the brownish- 
green shade fading into the background 
and making soldiers indistinct against 
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the field. Already, Air Force blue, the 
attractive flattering color of the Royal 
Air Force uniform, is influencing civilian 
clothes in London, according to Mur- 
dock, fashion editor and consultant for 
Men’s Wear and the Fairchild Publica- 
tions in New York. 

Color, according to a survey made by 
Women’s Wear, is already showing sur- 
prising tendencies. White accessories 
are coming into prominence in London, 
particularly for blackout wear. White 
hats, scarfs, and belts are particularly 
desirable to prevent pedestrians crashing 
into each other in the dark. Luminous 
materials are being used. Buttons that 
glow like flashlights are worn in Paris 
and London. 

Bright colors in gay fabrics are the 
choice for house coats that Parisiennes 
are buying. Practical but cheerful 
colors, such as russets, dark green, and 
navy, are used for the street. Black 
costumes are worn with brilliant color 
accessories. 

At the National Shoe Retailers’ Con- 
ference held in New York at the end of 
September, the tendency toward the use 
of grey colors and a group of bright 
colors was of special significance, since 
shoe colors must be put in work months 
before the shoes appear in the retail 
stores. Usually colors shown in leathers 
for bags and shoes are followed by har- 
monizing or contrasting colors in fabric, 
straw, and felt. 


CURRENT AMERICAN FASHIONS 


Meanwhile in New York no hint of 
the war is seen in the clothing worn by 
well-dressed women at the early fall 


social events. In fact, Miss Virginia 
Pope, the fashion editor of The New York 
Times, comments that the women at- 
tending the opening of the horse show 
in New York, which heralds the begin- 
ning of the fall season, wore more ex- 
travagant and beautiful costumes than 
ever before. Night clubs, theaters, and 
hotels have opened to an unparalleled 
round of gaiety. The opening of the 
opera November 27 likewise was the 
occasion for wearing elaborate and costly 
gowns, wraps, and jewels. 

American designers for the first time 
are showing designs for spring clothing 
in November, so retail buyers may make 
selections and have the merchandise in 
the stores early in 1940. Heretofore, 
the November showings in New York 
were usually confined to resort and cruise 
wear. There is a definite American 
flavor about the New York collections. 
Germaine Monteil shows a beautiful 
group of costumes with six models wear- 
ing outfits in red, white, and blue. 

War is not new. Its devastating 
horror is as old as civilization. But it is 
not the willing choice of intelligent men 
and women. Likewise, the designing 
and making of beautiful apparel is as 
old an art as civilization. In France, 
all efforts are being made to keep alive 
the creative arts. Arrangements have 
been made for showings in mid-January 
and the State department will issue visas 
for visiting buyers. That American 
designers will present interesting clothes 
is beyond question, but that American 
retailers are buying sight-unseen models 
from Paris indicates the faith they hold 
in the French couture. 
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The Central Buying of Dresses 


ALEX PAUL MARKS 


This article presents both the principles and the practices of a central 
dress operation. 


It is said that “Merchandising is 
nothing more than having the right mer- 
chandise at the right time at the right 
price and in the right quantity.” Cen- 
tral dress merchandising carries out 
these concepts in detail. It ensures the 
right type, the right color, the right style, 
the right size at the right time and at the 
prices and quantities in demand. 

During the late ’20’s central dress 
buying was in its infancy. It could not 
offer its present advantages. The coun- 
try was prosperous; the popular price 
range for dresses was between $15.00 
and $20.00; manufacturers could give 
retailers immediate delivery; depart- 
ment stores could easily send buyers into 
the market as often as needed; therefore, 
little advance planning or buying was 
deemed necessary. 


WHY INDEPENDENT BUYING FAILED 


The “crash” had a revolutionary ef- 
fect upon the existing merchandising 
set-up. The purchasing power of Mr. 
and Mrs. America dropped, along with 
labor and materials. Women still 
wanted style and newness but could not 
pay more than an average of $7.00. 
The $4.75 wholesale dress had pre- 
viously been made by sewing two ends of 
cloth together and calling it a dress. 
Something had to be done to meet the 
consumer need and something had to be 
done to save the dress business if it was 
to be operated as a profitable depart- 
ment. Something had to be done to give 


the woman style-right merchandise at 
the price she would, and could afford to, 
spend. 

The chain-store method of operation 
seemed to be the answer. In fact, 
chain stores actually increased their 
volume during this trying period. The 
natural move of independents was to 
copy this successful competition. The 
reason for the success of the chain store 
was the constant inflow of new mer- 
chandise. Individual stores could not 
cope with this condition. They could 
not afford to set up their own New York 
offices, so the logical step was to join a 
buying office that would give them new 
merchandise every day without the ex- 
pense of having their own buyers in the 
market. 


BUYING ADVANTAGES OF A CENTRAL 
OPERATION 


What did the central buying operation 
succeed in doing for the out-of-town 
store faced with strong chain com- 
petition? Since the buyer could now 
devote all his attention to buying and 
did not have to run a department, 
better market representation was real- 
ized. Prices were lowered because of 
quantity purchasing power; individuals 
buying for separate units had to pay 
$4.75 for a dress but with group pur- 
chasing power a lower price was avail- 
able. Manufacturers began to bring 
new items and colors to the attention 
of buyers of central organizations be- 
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cause they could use as large quantities 
as any of the large chains. Mark- 
downs were reduced because certain 
dresses that failed to sell well were re- 
turned for new styles or as credit against 
future purchases. In addition, there 
was less gambling on the selection of 
styles because testing could be done in a 
few stores to see if sales warranted 
buying the style for the entire group. 
Promotions that were successful in some 
stores of the group were widely used 
through an interstore exchange of in- 
formation. 


PROBLEMS OF COORDINATION 


Who should dominate? Independents 
first to introduce central buying thought 
that they had overcome the problem of 
meeting chain competition: New styles 
and colors were available fast; mark- 
downs were decreased; and there was a 
trading of promotional experiences. 
But a personnel problem developed in 
the stores. The department stores now 
had dress buyers who did not buy dresses 
—their duties boiled down to specializa- 
tion in selling. A change of thinking 
was necessary, and it is hard to get 
people accustomed to combining buying 
and selling to see the possibilities in a 
separation of functions. Replacements 
in personnel were made to bring about 
store codperation, but problems existed 
still. The central buying organization 
had to learn to know the characteristics 
of individual stores and this took time 
and patience. 

Every store manager believes he has 
individual problems that he alone under- 
stands; he wants to dominate the opera- 
tion. On the other hand, the New 
York office believes that it should con- 
trol everything but the selling. The 


question is: Who is to be the boss? 
While there is a difference of opinion, 
the smoothest operation is found where 
the New York office has complete con- 
trol. It is in a better position to know 
exactly what is happening in the dress 
market. It has first-hand information 
about what colors are coming into popu- 
larity and what colors are on the wane. 
Its records give it more accurate in- 
formation in regard to the sales and stock 
situation in each store than is known by 
the average independent store manager. 
Promotions. Promotions can be 
planned with greater accuracy if the 
responsibility is left to people who are 
in constant touch with the market. 
Most store managers feel that their 
authority is being restricted by giving 
control to a central division. But the 
real reason for the division of duties is 
to give them more time to do a first-class 
selling job. This is another of those 
personnel questions that arise because no 
person likes to give up power, especially 
the delegation of the right to decide how 
much merchandise he may have to some 
one sitting in an office miles away. 
Markdowns. Another question is the 
right to determine when a style should 
be marked down. Every store manager 
believes that he can tell when a dress 
should be lowered in price. But the 
central office is really better qualified. 
The results of many stores are studied; 
sales are watched daily. The history of 
chain-store merchandising has proved 
that if a dress style drops in sales, it 
does not do so in one or two cities alone 
but in all cities throughout the country. 
It should be stressed that usually the 
higher priced and more skilled executives 
are found in the central office and not 
in the stores. The store that gives up 
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the right to merchandise and buy can 
concentrate on selling and do an ex- 
cellent job of customer contact. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE STORE UNIT 


Once the definite responsibilities of 
the central buying office are defined, 
the next task is to see that the stores 
perform their part of the operation, 
since any lack of coéperation from either 
end means failure. 

Sales. The first responsibility of the 
store is to provide a daily control of 
sales. Stores have to send in daily 
sales sheets of dresses sold for the day, 
classified by manufacturer’s name, style 
number, size, color, and type of dress 
(see the illustration). These records 
when compiled are of the utmost im- 
portance for the planning of chain re- 
orders or individual store reorders and 
of even greater importance in determin- 
ing the trend in types and colors. When 
the daily sales sheets are received from 
the stores, they are entered on individual 
style cards so that the New York office 
may have a case history of every dress 
that is bought (see the illustration). 
From these records, reorders are placed 
and sometimes returns are made. A 
further use of the sales sheet is that it 
enables the merchandiser sitting in 
New York, some distance away from his 
stores, to determine what type dresses 
to buy for the chain and for the in- 
dividual store. Not only does it enable 
him to decide the right styles to reorder 
but also what types to look for in buying 
new styles. 

Inventories. Another important duty 
that the store must not neglect is the 
sending in of a weekly inventory that 
the home office uses for filling in of 
necessary replacements to maintain basic 


stocks (see the illustration). These basic 
stocks can be planned for a six-month 
period; they can be worked out originally 
by the stores and adjusted by the home 
office in accordance with the various 
seasonal peaks during the dress season 
or with any sudden drop in sales re- 
sulting from local or general setbacks. 

These inventories enable the office to 
keep an accurate account of assortments 
in the store by price, classification, and 
size so that deficiencies in stock may be 
seen without frantic calls or wires from 
member stores. 

Selling. The greatest responsibility 
of the store is to sell merchandise. 
Since they have been relieved of their 
buying and merchandising duties, they 
can concentrate on selling. Time may 
be devoted to making the department 
attractive to shoppers and to developing 
the selling force to a point where it will 
function with the same precision as an 
engine. 


THE MERCHANDISE MANAGER VS. THE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


As central buying offices have de- 
veloped, three distinct personalities have 
evolved: the merchandise manager, the 
distribution manager, and the buyer. 

Merchandise manager. The merchan- 
dise manager plans the buying in terms 
of the group as a whole. He assembles 
records of sales and stocks in the chain 
as a whole and makes buying plans by 
classification, price, material, and color. 
The buyer selects the styles but acts 
within quantity limits set by the mer- 
chandise manager. He also plans pro- 
motions to be carried out in all units of 
the group. The merchandise manager 
has to anticipate the combined require- 
ments of the stores a few weeks ahead 
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i and color. Each time a sale is made a stroke is added for the size and color sold. This enables the 

- buyer to purchase a better assortment of styles and colors on all reorders. 

2S 

in and to translate them into group buying servicing individual stores. It is his 

yy & plans. This one man’s anticipation of job to see that every store gets the right 

c. @ needs and trends has to be almost per- amount of merchandise in the right sizes, 

ts fect because delay in shipping each store colors, and types. He is guided by a 

al the needed goods will cause lost sales merchandise planning sheet (see the 

ii and lost customers. Most important, illustration). Whenever his allotments 

of failure to maintain correct stocks in the to a store for a week exceed the stock of 

al | stores means distrust of the system. dresses that the merchandise manager 

“ Distribution manager. The distribu- and buyer have already ordered and 
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tion manager has the responsibility of made available for delivery that week, 
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Dress INVENTORY 


This is the inventory of dresses that the store mails to the central office. It represents the classifi- 
cations of dresses in stock by color and size. Weak points are recognized by unbalanced types or under- 
stocked or overstocked sizes. At a glance, the merchandiser or distributor in the office can see the 
weakness of any stock. The inventory is filled in very easily by having two girls work together: one 
calling off the information about each dress and the other recording it in the proper place on the sheet. 


he must use judgment and fairness in 
distributing the stock of dresses avail- 
able. Likewise, when more dresses of a 
type have been bought than needed by 
stores, he must decide in which stores 
the excess can most readily be sold. 
At meetings with the merchandise 
manager and buyer, the distribution 
manager represents the store’s point of 
view. He acts as liaison officer between 
stores and buying office. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CENTRAL BUYER 


Now that a central dress supply sys- 
tem has become recognized as an integral 





part of ready-to-wear merchandising, 
there are certain marks that it has left 
upon the dress market. It has produced 
a type of buyer that is a specialist with 
only one job: to buy right merchandise, 
at the right time, and at the right price. 
It has brought her to a position whereby 
she may service a store with an improved 
buying technique that was impossible 
under the system when each individual 
buyer bought dresses for the single store 
she represented. Central buying has 
made the buyer a trader for discount 
and price; it has made her a fashionist. 
In fact, piece-goods manufacturers often 
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MERCHANDISE PLANNING SHEET 


This is used in the central office to determine the right amount of dresses to ship to a 
store by type, color, and size. Ata glance, the merchandiser may see what is selling and 
what is slow moving. It gives the merchandiser a look at sales and stocks of all classifi- 
cations. It affords a survey of last year’s figures as well as those of the past few weeks. 
This sheet enables the merchandiser to see that the store has the fast-selling prices, classes, 
colors, and sizes, and that stock-turn is neither too fast nor too slow. 


consult the leading central buyers on the 
colors that they should produce. The 
manufacturer also looks to the buyer 
because she anticipates her wants and 
so keeps production on an even keel. 
By concentrating large purchasing 
power, the central buyer is able to 
develop certain manufacturers so that 
they are able to turn out specialized 
styles at low prices. In a dress market 
similar to the present one, the manu- 
facturer may do away with salesmen on 
the road and put the expense saved into 
the construction of a garment. Thus, 
the consumer benefits from a central 
dress operation. 


CENTRAL SHIPPING 


There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether dresses should be shipped from 


manufacturers directly to store units 
or whether they should pass through a 
central distribution point. In most 
cases, the expense of central shipping is 
justified. Small shipments from differ- 
ent manufacturers to the same store can 
be consolidated at considerable saving 
in express. Another saving grows out 
of having all dresses examined in the 
central office. Since the dresses are 
produced in quantity, an average of 
about fifteen per cent of every lot is 
returned because of some defect or 
failure to measure up to specifications. 
This prompt apprehension of unsatis- 
factory merchandise saves the expenses 
of shipping and returning from the 
stores. Another point gained is that 
manufacturers cannot substitute sizes 
or colors because every style is immedi- 
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ately checked against the buyer’s order. 
Finally, the controls may be more ac- 
curate, since shipping dates are often 
delayed when merchandise is shipped 
direct from the manufacturer. Central 
shipping makes it easier to enforce 
delivery on due dates. Finally, in 
central shipping all dresses can be tick- 
eted and marked so that upon arrival 
at the store they can be rushed straight 
to the department. 


FUTURE OF CENTRAL BUYING 


As to the future, central buying may 
continue to develop until it engulfs all 


items. The country is in a mechanized 
age where specialization is gradually 
attaining its peak. True, there are 
many stores throughout the country 
where the owner knows every individual 
customer. If this man’s price lines are 
in the range of those of chains or of 
central distribution systems, however, 
he is doubtless having great trouble 
trying to meet competition. This is an 
age of mass distribution and one must 
subscribe to the central operating system 
to gain the advantages, to meet compe- 
tition, and to cut expense. 


How Beginners Can Acquire 
Qualifications for Buying 


E. O. SCHALLER 


This article suggests how beginners can acquire buying qualifications even 
when they lack the benefit of store experience. 


A large proportion of retailing stu- 
dents in high schools and colleges, as 
well as young men and women in sub- 
ordinate store positions, have aspira- 
tions to become professional buyers in 
stores. Naturally, these ambitious 
young people are vitally interested in 
their own future. In analyzing them- 
selves and the problems they face, three 
questions come to the fore: 

1. What are the qualifications of a 

good buyer? 

2. To what extent do we possess these 

necessary qualifications? 


3. How can we improve ourselves in 
those directions in which we 
are weak? 


THE QUALIFICATIONS 


Two hundred students of buying at 
the School of Retailing sought answers 
to these questions recently and the 
following list of buyers’ qualifications 
was given to them as the basis of their 
self-analysis: 


Buying qualities 


Interest in things 
Impersonal attitude toward merchandise 
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Impersonal attitude toward business situ- 5. Planning ability 
ations 6. Persistence 
Trading instinct 7. Interest in things 
Imagination in regard to merchandise 8. Imagination in regard to merchandise 
potentialities potentialities 
‘tud . ry 
Selling qualities 9 oy attitude toward business situ 
Leadership of salesforce 10. Judgment 
Promotion-mindedness 11. Promotion-mindedness 
Persistence 12, Codperativeness 
Codperativeness 
OVERCOMING WEAKNESSES 
Control qualities 


Mathematical and analytical ability 
Planning ability 
Judgment 


Although the students disagreed 
among themselves regarding the relative 
importance of these buying qualifica- 
tions, the majority opinion was that the 
most important ones are (1) interest in 
things, (2) imagination in regard to 
merchandise potentialities, (3) leader- 
ship of the salesforce, (4) mathematical 
and analytical ability, (5) planning 
ability, and (6) judgment. 


QUALIFICATIONS STUDENTS LACK 


From the point of view of self-im- 
provement, the problem of determining 
the necessary buying qualifications is 
secondary to that of determining the 
extent to which students possess these 
qualifications. As a result of an analy- 
sis of themselves, they felt that they 
possessed certain of these qualifications 
to a far greater degree than other 
qualifications. They rearranged the list 
of qualifications according to the extent 
of their weaknesses. This list, in order 
of importance of weakness, is as follows: 


1. Mathematical and analytical ability 

2. Impersonal attitude toward merchandise 
3. Trading instinct 

4. Leadership of the salesforce 


This, in turn, raises the question as to 
what students can do to correct their 
weaknesses. Students say that as soon 
as they are through school and acquire 
store experience, these weaknesses will 
tend to disappear. Young people in 
subordinate store jobs feel that their 
weaknesses can be eliminated by pro- 
motion to more responsible jobs. Thus, 
the time of solution is pushed off to 
some time in the hazy future. Further- 
more, taking courses or additional 
courses in retailing for the purpose of 
rectifying weaknesses is only a partial 
remedy, due to the limitations of class- 
room instruction. The objective, then, 
is to find remedies that students can 
use outside of the classroom and without 
the benefit of store experience. The 
suggested remedies are limited to those 
applying to the three most important 
weaknesses given above. 


DEVELOPING MATHEMATICAL ABILITY 


The most important weakness is in 
the direction of mathematical and an- 
alytical ability. Doubtless the leading 
reason for this widespread weakness is 
the fear of figures that so many people 
possess. Improvement is not apt to 
be made unless this fear is overcome. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory way of 
eliminating fear is to review the essen- 
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tials of arithmetic which may have been 
forgotten since grade-school days. This 
review is facilitated by using some ele- 
mentary book, such as one of the 
following: Business Arithmetic by Curry 
and Rice (Southwestern Publishing 
Company), New Complete Business 
Arithmetic by Van Tuyl (American Book 
Company), or Elements of Practical 
Arithmetic by Thompson (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.). Fear also can be overcome by 
making daily use of mathematics. For 
example, students can re-add saleschecks 
given to them by merchants at the time 
of making purchases. 

Analytical ability can be improved by 
determining the “why” of everything. 
Preparing written tables of advantages 
and disadvantages of alternative solu- 
tions whenever a major decision must 
be made in daily life is an excellent way 
of developing analytical ability. This 
procedure requires students to think 
in terms of pros and cons. Putting 
arguments on paper not only assists in 
formalizing thought and reducing “‘scat- 
ter-brain” thinking, but also enables a 
more satisfactory weighing of the argu- 
ments in arriving at sound conclusions. 


DEVELOPING AN IMPERSONAL ATTITUDE 


The second chief weakness is the in- 
ability to take an impersonal attitude 
toward merchandise. Buyers must buy 
goods that their customers want rather 
than merchandise that they would buy 
for their personal use. One way to 
correct this weakness is to make a habit, 
when going into stores, to guess prices 
of merchandise. If the guessed price 
differs materially from the marked price, 
it is apt to be true that students judge 
the merchandise on the basis of what 


they would be willing to pay for it 
rather than on the amount that most 
customers of the store would be willing 
to pay for it. Another way to develop 
an impersonal attitude is to ask sales- 
people at every opportunity what goods 
are “best sellers.” Another is to go 
deliberately into stores in which one 
would not buy merchandise. Further- 
more, observing merchandise in use 
helps to determine what merchants are 
buying. For example, it is easy to dis- 
cover what colors of hats are being sold 
by observing hats worn by people at 
football games. 


DEVELOPING TRADING ABILITY 


The third most important weakness 
is that of trading ability. Persistent 
shopping is the remedy. Students can 
shop in a number of stores before making 
their personal purchases. Sometimes 
they can bargain and buy merchandise 
at a lower price than that marked on 
price tickets even in the better class of 
stores. 

Since the personal purchases of stu- 
dents are of small amount, they can 
supplement this experience with trading 
of a different kind: They can trade 
work among themselves. For example, 
one student may agree to do ten pages 
of typing for another student if the latter 
will draw a book from the library for 
the former. Obviously, experience in 
this kind of trading simulates experience 
in merchandise trading. Another good 
way of acquiring trading ability is to 
buy merchandise of nominal value in the 
expectation of selling it to friends. If 
students can convince their friends that 
the merchandise in question is a “good 
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buy,” they have been successful in 
their trading. If they cannot sell the 
goods, it can be assumed that there is 
something wrong with their trading 
ability and that they should review their 
procedure in the hope of discovering what 
was wrong in the way they went about 
the purchase or sale. 


These few suggestions how beginners 
can acquire the qualifications for buying 
are indicative of what may be done 
by beginners even though they lack 
store experience. Resourceful students, 
teachers, or store employees can extend 
the list to one of more substantial 


length. 


Retailing in China: A Contrast 


RAYMOND CHAO 


In this article, a Chinese merchant’s son, who has been studying American 
methods for three years, points out some contrasts. 


Quite as settled and well known asthe 
American store policy—‘“The Customer 
is always right”—is the-Chinese policy, 
“Never ask two prices; never deceive 
old or young.” Whereas the one-price 
policy in America came into general 
vogue less than fifty years ago, Chinese 
stores have emphasized honesty in trade 
dealings for many dynasties. 

In fact, perhaps the chief contrast 
with American stores is the antiquity of 
eighty per cent of the Chinese retail 
establishments or of the families that 
have operated them _ continuously. 
Whereas in America there are only a 
handful of stores over one hundred years 
old, in Peiping alone there are at least 
ten stores over three hundred years old. 
In one of these—a grocery—a bench for 
customers was originally eight inches 
thick but it has been worn down to 
two inches by the generations of Chinese 
that have rested upon it. The floor, 
too, has been worn into a concave curve 
by the pounding of countless feet. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD CUSTOMERS 


Because of the permanence of these 
Chinese stores, the owners have de- 
pended upon custom, word-of-worth 
advertising, merchandise offerings, and 
personal service to maintain sales vol- 
ume. Very little advertising is done and 
window displays are almost unknown. 

An outstanding characteristic of Chi- 
nese retailing is the personal attention 
given customers and the friendly rela- 
tionships between customers and sales- 
people. While a similar relationship is 
sometimes found in the smaller American 
shops, it is seldom as intimate. The 
average Chinese salesperson knows his 
customers not only by name but he 
knows their birthdays, their families, 
and their social activities.. The Chinese 


do their shopping in a leisurely fashion; 
they give salespeople every opportunity 
to discuss the respective merits of their 
wares and confide their personal affairs 
in them. Tea and cigarettes are gen- 
erally served free, so that the shopping 
expedition becomes also a social call. 
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APPRENTICES 


The personnel of the typical Chinese 
shop consists of proprietor, regular 
salespeople, and apprentices. Appren- 
tices begin at fourteen to sixteen years of 
age. They are generally recommended 
to the proprietor by friends or relatives. 
They perform the manual work of the 
store: sweeping, dusting, and moving of 
goods. They also get a chance to learn 
to use the Chinese adding machine and 
to acquire some knowledge of mer- 
chandise. 

Apprentices receive no wages but are 
provided room and board free. Also, 
at New Year’s, they receive gifts rang- 
ing from $20 to $50 (Chinese money; 
$2.00 to $5.00 American). 

This apprenticeship period lasts three 
years, but an apprentice may quit or 
be fired at any time. 


REGULAR EMPLOYEES 


Those who survive the apprenticeship 
period become regular members of the 
store staff. In marked contrast to 
American senior salespersons, they now 
have job security. They can look 
forward to a lifetime with the store. 
Only stealing or immoral conduct will 
lead to a request for their resignation. 
Superanuated employees are pensioned. 

Regular salespeople receive at first 
about one dollar a month in American 
money but are largely compensated by 
bonuses that are frequently ten times the 
monthly salary. Annual raises are also 
the rule. 

Since the homes of most of the em- 
ployees are far from the city, they con- 
tinue to live in the store dormitory with 
its free board. After they have served 
three years as regulars, they are granted 
a three-month vacation and $50 to 


$100 (Chinese) transportation money 
so that they may go home for a visit. 
Many get married at this time. 

The work of the store is divided among 
the employees according to their par- 
ticular abilities. The duties of selling, 
buying, and bookkeeping are assigned 
by the manager to those best fitted. 
There is considerable competition for 
promotion to positions of assistant 
manager. But there is always the in- 
ducement to work hard, for all share in 
the bonuses, which are based on profits. 


HOURS AND HOLIDAYS 


Hours in Chinese stores are both long 
and indeterminate. They are generally 
open by 8.00 a.m. and seldom close 
before 9.00 p.m. But there are no 
definite hours. Customers are always 
accommodated, even if it is necessary to 
open the store after it has been closed. 
Most employees work fully twelve hours 
a day, including Sundays. The Ameri- 
can concept of short store hours and the 
attempt to force customers to adjust 
their shopping hours to the store’s con- 
venience is unheard of except in the big 
cities. 

Holidays on which stores are closed, 
however, are more frequent than in 
America. Probably every month has its 
holiday and New Year’s is a fifteen-day 
period during the first month of the 
year—practically all stores are closed 
during this period. 


MODERN RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS 


In spite of the preponderance of the 
old type of retailer, China does have 
stores as modern as those in the United 
States. For example, visitors to Tu 
Hsin & Co., a tremendous department 
store in Shanghai, are amazed at the 
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modern construction, the escalators, 
elevators, lighting, air conditioning, and 
smartly dressed clerks. Incidentally, 
Tu Hsin means “everything is new.” 

The foreign influence dating from the 
open-door policy of 1911 is gradually 
changing the traditional methods of 
doing business. Canton is something of 
a British City; Shanghai and Tientsin 
have adopted many of the American 
retailing methods; Chingtao, a port in 
Shantung, is like a German city; Dairen 
has been molded by Japanese influence; 
and Harbin, in northern Manchuria, has 
much of the Russian touch. 


THE FUTURE 


In general, Chinese stores are still 
very backward or at least more “tradi- 


tional” in comparison with the American 
stores. Though Chinese stores have 
adopted American methods to a degree, 
there are several features of American 
retailing that should be put into practice: 


1. Greater use of advertising 
2. Installation of modern accounting ma- 
chines 
3. Improvements in lighting and ventilation 
4. Development of social activities for em- 
ployees: libraries and recreational facili- 
ties 
5. Higher level of pay for employees 
But features such as personal rela- 
tionship with customers and security for 
employees will not be discarded. In 
fact, American stores perhaps have 


something to learn from an older civili- 
zation in regard to these matters. 


Consumers and Chain-Store Taxation 


Louis BADER 


A public policy proposed but not yet crystallized into legislation is hanging 


fire in the Federal legislature. 


It is a proposed heavy tax on chain stores. 


The following pages contain a report on the reaction of consumers to this 
proposed public policy. 


Legislation involving public policies 
in a democracy usually results from the 
pressures exerted by interested groups. 
While this has, probably, always been 
true, it has been especially pronounced 
during the past decade with its plethora 
of Federal and State laws of interest to 
various groups of business men. Since 
much of such legislation affects the pub- 
lic generally, it would seem to be the 
part of wisdom for legislators to dis- 
cover how their constituents regard 
laws which are proposed, particularly 
when sponsored by a small group. 


ANTI-CHAIN LEGISLATION 


Since 1930 successful efforts have been 
made in various States to pass laws tax- 
ing chain stores in varying amounts. 
These laws were passed not so much 
to raise revenue as to handicap chain 
stores, which are regarded by many 
small store owners as a form of compe- 
tition they cannot successfully counter- 
act through their own initiative. Such 
tax laws, however, have not been passed 
in all States and in most cases the taxes 
were not heavy enough to have the 
desired effect. 
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Independent and small store owners 
have leaned even more heavily on the 
Government for aid in fighting the com- 
petition they faced. Since 1930, par- 
ticularly, we have seen public policies 
established in rapid succession, such as 
State fair and unfair trade laws and the 
Federal Robinson-Patman and Miller- 
Tydings Acts. Even all these laws were 
not enough: chain stores still continue in 
business and apparently successfully.’ 

A new Federal law has been proposed, 
commonly referred to as the Patman 
Chain-store Tax Bill. The bill if passed 
would place a multiple tax on chain 
stores; i.e., a graduated tax varying from 
a very small tax on a small number of 
stores to $1,000 on each store where the 
number in the chain exceeds five hun- 
dred. In addition, this tax is multiplied 
by the number of States in which the 
chain may have stores located. The 
tax would be so large in the case of 
the leading chain-store companies that 
when in full effect there would be no 
possibility of their survival. 


ATTITUDE OF THE PUBLIC 


This country existed before the ad- 
vent of the chain store and it would 
continue to exist if the chain store were 
forced out of business, but the chain- 
store development is thought by some 
students of marketing to be one of the 
worth-while contributions by business 
men to greater efficiency in the distri- 
bution of goods. If this is the case, 
it would seem appropriate to find out 
from the public at large what their 
ideas are on the chain store and its 
continuance in our economic system. 


1 See my article, “Economic Theory and Recent Price 
Legislation,” Journal of Marketing, October 1938. 
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Apparently not much has been done 
along these lines. In the February 
1939 issue of Fortune, a survey initiated 
by that publication was reported. How 
extensive in number is not indicated, 
although its surveys are purported to 
be conducted on the basis of sampling 
adequate for the entire country. Its 
results are as follows: 


Fortune Survey on Chain-store Taxation 


House- Execu- Non-Farm 
keepers tives Proprietors Students 
Per Cent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 
Let alone...... 52.2 52.8 32.3 35.0 
Tax extra..... 32.4 39.0 47.0 50.0 
Put out of busi- 
ness....... 4.8 4.3 14.1 
Don’t know.... 10.6 3.9 6.6 15.0 


Even if the number interviewed was 
adequate as a sample, the number of 
categories is small for a country so 
varied in its activities and population 
as ours. A more complete and com- 
prehensive study should be made. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY STUDY 


As a contribution to this field, a small 
study was undertaken at New York 
University.2, Under the author’s di- 
rection, a number of students in market- 
ing undertook to interview as large a 
number of people as they could. The 
people interviewed, more than 3,600, 
lived in New York City or in one of its 
suburbs. They were selected at random 
and asked to fill out a questionnaire in 
the presence of the interviewer. The 
questionnaire was a black and white 
proposition; the voter had to decide 
either for or against the chain store. 
A number of those interviewed could 
not make such a clean-cut decision. 


2 In the winter of 1939. 
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TABLE I 
Reaction of Metropolitan New Yorkers to Chain-store Taxation 


Favor Discouraging Favor Encouraging 
i Further Chain- Not 


Further Chain- 
For Tax Against Tax store Growth store Growth Voting 
Number PerCent Number PerCent Number PerCent Number PerCent Per Cent 
ee WOUND cok ce san 1127 45.5 1355 54.5 1406 56.6 999 40.2 3.2 
Suburban voters........ 399 36.0 715 64.0 516 46.3 596 53.5 0.2 
OO” a re 1526 42.4 2070 57.6 1922 53.4 1595 44.3 a 


Some were for taxation but not heavy 
enough to put the stores out of business. 
Some were not in favor of either encour- 
aging or discouraging further growth 
but favored permitting the chains to 
remain as they now are. The non- 
voters shown in the tables represent 
largely this group. Others voted to 
encourage further growth but naturally, 
that is, as the result of their efficiency, 
not with the aid of the Government. 
On the whole, however, those inter- 
viewed voted in clean-cut fashion and 
the results would seem to be their opin- 
ions at the moment. 

Since it was not possible to work out 
scientifically a sample which could be 
regarded as representative of metro- 
politan New York, each reader will 
necessarily make his reservations about 
the results. However, these results 
plus others now available and _ still 
others which may become available, 
when added together, may yield data 
sufficiently accurate to be accepted as a 
guide to a policy worth following.’ 


CITY PEOPLE VS. SUBURBANITES 


The results of this study are presented 
in two tables. Number I is an overall 
presentation of those living in the City 


3 The report of the Opinion Research Corporation cov- 
ering a study undertaken at the request of Sears Roebuck 
and Company showed 45 per cent of those interviewed 
as favoring a tax on chain stores (The New York Times, 
November 22, 1939). 


and suburbs and then combined in a 
total. Number II breaks down this 
table into a number of classifications 
which are believed to be representative 
of the people and variety of activities 
in and around New York. The number 
may not be adequate but, when con- 
sidered along with the Fortune survey, 
a pattern may be noticeable. 

Table I would suggest that City 
people are less favorably inclined toward 
chain stores than those living in sub- 
urbs. Many more of them favor heavy 
taxation than suburbanites while a sub- 
stantial majority of the City people 
favor discouraging further growth. The 
suburbanites not only are by a large 
majority against heavy taxation but a 
majority also favors encouraging fur- 
ther growth. When the two are com- 
bined we get a large majority against 
a heavy tax, and a somewhat smaller 
group that favors discouraging further 
growth. 


REACTIONS OF DIFFERENT GROUPS 


Table II is most interesting for it 
shows the reaction of people by different 
categories and can easily give rise to 
considerable speculation. For example, 


women vote quite differently from men. 
They vote much more heavily against 
putting chain stores out of business, and 
they give only a small majority in favor 
of discouraging further growth. The 
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TaBLe II 
Reaction to Proposed Chain-store Taxation by Various Classifications 
Favor Discour- Favor Encour- 
Favor Heavy Do Not Favor Non- aging Further aging Further Non- 
Classification Tax Tax volers Growth Growth voters 
Number PerCent Number Per Cent PerCent Number PerCent Number PerCent Per Cent 
ee 570 36.6 970 62.3 Loe 800 51.4 714 45.8 2.8 
Mee ec a ca 0c ORGS ies 938 46.5 1,068 53.0 0:5 1,48 °° 57:2 817 40.5 2.3 
Single people........... 604 39.0 933 60.0 1.0 889 57.3 622 40.1 2.6 
Married people......... 897 43.3 1,160 56.0 0.7 1,127 54.4 887 42.8 2.8 
Single women........... 222 38.0 338 57.7 4.3 309 52.8 247 42.2 5.0 
Single men............. 392 42.2 529 56.9 0.9 537 57.8 364 39.1 3.1 
Married women......... 350 36.0 612 62.9 1.0 464 47.7 481 50.0 2.3 
Married men........... 551 49.8 547 49.5 0.7 670 60.6 411 37.2 Aun 
Housewives............ 289 34.5 532 63.5 2.0 392 46.8 419 50.0 ce 
EN Spr cs aera 358 40.6 508 57.6 1.8 527 59.8 354 40.2 
Executives............. 191 34.9 353 64.9 0.2 258 47.2 278 50.8 2.0 
Owners of businesses . 342 66.1 171 33.0 0.9 405 78.3 98 19.0 ES 
eee Fre 169 42.9 220 55.8 I 207 52.5 180 45.6 1.9 
ees ae 176 38.0 282 60.9 1.1 263 56.8 181 39.1 4.1 
Employed by small con- 
PR hide irl aks bis whe os 556 58.3 393 41.2 0.5 666 70.0 266 27.9 2.1 
Employed by large con- 
RS EAS eee ee 385 32.9 781 66.7 0.4 547 46.7 599 51.2 7 | 


breakdown by single and married women 
yields slightly different results, while 
the breakdown by housewives yields the 
most positive results in favor of chain 
stores. 

The whole group of men gives only a 
small majority against heavy taxation 
and a much larger majority against 
encouraging further growth. On the 
other hand, single men seem to be more 
favorably inclined toward the chains 
than married men. Why should mar- 
ried men be so strongly against chains 
when the housewives are even more 
strongly for them? A clue is to be 
found in some of the remarks made to 
the reviewers. The housewives facing the 
necessity of stretching the family purse 
think they can buy more for their money 
in the chain stores, while the married 
men having the job of filling the purse 
think the chains prevent them from 
doing so; the chains take away some of 
their opportunities of making a living. 


MAJORITY OPPOSED TO FURTHER GROWTH 


As to the taxing and putting of chain 
stores out of business, the pattern of 
this study is similar to that of the 
Fortune survey. Most of the votes 
were cast against heavy taxation and 
putting them out of business, but the 
study opens new ground on the question 
of further growth. A majority is against 
it and that is true of nearly all the differ- 
ent categories. This would suggest that, 
even if the proposed taxation is killed 
for the time being, the chain-store 
companies are not on safe ground. 
Skillful propaganda could, probably, 
win over a number sufficient to give a 
majority in favor of heavy taxation and 
under our form of government that 
majority might force through the legis- 
latures the measures necessary to tax 
chain stores out of business.‘ This 
would, undoubtedly, be difficult to do, 
because against this the chain stores 

(See page 119 for footnote 4) 
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now have a majority in their favor and 
they can take the necessary steps to 
keep this majority with them and thus 
prevent the formation of such a public 


tinuance of a low-price policy, good 
merchandise, clean stores, and the in- 
troduction of a measure of personal 
attention to customers, all of which 


numerous studies indicate are the basis 
of successful retailing. 


policy. The chains can do this, not 
only by propaganda, but by the con- 


How Much Do You Know About Store 
Management? 


Underline the appropriate answer among the choices listed. Correct answers are found on page 128. 
3 or less right: Poor 6-7 right: Good 
4-5 right: Fair 8 or more right: Excellent 
1. Which is the chief factor in good store location? 
Potential profits Potential sales Proximity to customers 
Proximity to competitors 
' 2. Which of the following is most responsible for department-store accidents? 
Pin tickets Elevators Escalators Stairs - 
i 3. Which is generally the most frequently used source of rank and file employees? 
i Paid employment agencies Records of former employees 
Applicants at the rail Free (school and State) employment agencies 
Advertising by the store 








-™ 4. Which wage payment plan do both store managements and employees tend to favor during a 
in i period of expanding business? 
of Straight salary Salary plus small commission on all sales 
F Commission and drawing account Quota bonus 
- ' 5. A salesperson is paid a basic salary of $15.00 a week in a department with a planned selling cost 
es f of 6 per cent. What is the minimum amount he should sell to earn his salary? 
id $100.00 $150.00 $200.00 $250.00 - $300.00 
he 6. Which is the term used to define the function of determining whether the actual purchaser is the 
on possessor of an account in the store? 
Authorization Identification Interviewing Application 

st : 7. Under the draw-back system, where does authorization take place? 
- Delivery department Selling floor Credit office . Central wrapping desk 
it, i 8. When stores in a city pool their delivery equipment and form a company to deliver packages for 
ed the stores, what is the system called? 
re Consolidated delivery - Codperative delivery Remote delivery 
d Independent delivery 
- 9. The returned goods per cent is highest in which of the following? 
y; Oriental rugs Men’s clothing Dresses Toilet goods Dress goods 
a 10. What is a bushelman? 
nd A packer in the china department A weigher of bulk merchandise 
at An alterer of men’s clothing A coal carrier 
iS- ‘The National Association of Retail Druggists an- 5A most recent study indicating this was made by 
ax nounced in their publication, issue of November 16, the the author last year with the aid of some marketing 
his beginning ofa petition campaign in behalf of the Patman students. See the Journal of Marketing, July 1939, 

Chain Store Tax Bill. The possibility of a successful “Reaction of Consumers and Independent Stores Owners 
Jo, campaign by this organization is suggested by their to Recent Price Legislation.” In this latter study, the 

activity in connection with the passing of the Miller- majority of consumers indicate a preference for price, 
res Tydings Act and the various State Fair Trade Acts convenient location, and personal attention. 

throughout the country. 
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Job-Sheet Method of Instruction 


Joun C. DELAURENTI 


This article presents a method of teaching that is destined to become very 
important with the growth of both coéperative work and school stores. 


NATURE OF THE JOB SHEET 


The job sheet is a school device by 
which each job the student is to be 
taught is broken down into its parts, in 
order to make the job easier. It is a 
form of instruction sheet involving 
executing that gives as complete informa- 
tion as is necessary for a complete work 
job. The job sheet to be effective must 
be based on specific job analysis. 


JOB ANALYSIS 


The term “job analysis’ must have a 
common meaning to all commercial 
educators or else an explanation of the 
job-sheet method is futile. If a girl 
expects to become a retail salesclerk 
and is enrolled in a commercial curric- 
ulum, her training can be made much 
more effective when it is known as 
precisely as possible what she will be 
asked to do. A study of a number of 
positions of the type she expects to 
enter should be made and the various 
processes tabulated and analyzed. These 
can be included in the preparatory 
training. This is job analysis. 


PARTS OF THE JOB SHEET 


The job sheet should be broken down 
into at least four parts: 
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I. The information that the student will 

need to do the job is given. 

II. The job is specified, assigned, and pre- 
sented. 

III. Related information of various kinds is 
presented. 

IV. Questions to test the student’s thorough 
understanding of the job and of all its 
elements are included. 


Under part four, the teacher should 
ask questions that will stimulate proper 
and fundamental generalizations; for 
example: 

a) Why it is done in a certain way. 

b) Why particular equipment is needed 
and used. 

c) How does it develop the application of 
any of the fundamental principles used 
in slightly different kinds of work in 
the same field? 


A typical job sheet appears on the 
next page. 

In this instance, the codrdinator goes to 
the store to determine the jobs the store 
wishes his students to do. If a window 
is to be decorated, the codrdinator 
codéperates with the merchant in picking 
out the merchandise to be displayed in 
the window. He lists this by stock 
number on the job sheet that he prepares 
for the students’ use. The same job 
sheet may be used in a number of differ- 
ent stores with adjustments for stock 
numbers. 
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DreEssInG WINDOW OF GREETING CARDS 
(Holiday Window—Christmas) 


Aim: How to dress a typical window with Christmas greeting cards. 
I. Information 


A. Materials 

Unit Amount Merchandise Stock No. 
A 8 3/5¢ cards 25-3421 
A-1 2 25¢ bxs. cards 31-2459 
B 2 10¢ relative cards 46-2612 
Cc 5 10¢ pkgs. cards 32-6812 
D 2 5¢ religious cards 81-45 

E 1 10¢ bx. cards 26-345 
F 7 3/5¢ cards 26-272 
G 7 5¢ relative cards 78-0976 
H 7 10¢ cards 26-098 
I 6 15¢ cards 100-897 
J 2 5¢ relative cards 11-2689 
K 2 10¢ cards 30-214A 
L 16 5/5¢ cards 81-4672H 
M 4 25¢ bxs. cards 29-612] 
N 6 50¢ bxs. cards 82-264 
O 16 2/5¢ cards 21-7614 
P 7 10¢ bxs. cards 64-125 


B. Fixture Arrangement 
1. 1—10” vase; 1—8” vase; 1—8 x 18” glass shelf; 7 card easels 
2. 1—12 x 12 x 24” display box; 1—10” vase; 1—8” vase; 1—8 x 24” glass shelf; 1—8 x 8” 
glass shelf; 6 card easels 
3-4. 2—8 x 8 x 8” display boxes; 2—8 x 16” glass shelf; 2—8 x 8” glass shelves; 2—8” vases; 
6 card easels 
5. 1—12 x 24 x 24” display box; 1—12” vase; 2—8 x 24” glass shelf; 4 card easels 
6-7. 2 side panels 16 x 66” (72R-2160); 2 Christmas trees 
8. 1 background panel 28 x 72” (61x-6126) 
C. Supplementary Fixtures 
1—12 x 12 x 24” display box 
2—8 x 8 x 8” display boxes 
1—12 x 12 x 24” display box 


II. The job presented 
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ITI. Related information 


A-1 means to the rear and above the position of A. 


IV. Questions to test the students’ knowledge: 


1. How should the 10¢ boxes of cards in unit P be placed in relation to the background? Why? 


2. Where should display boxes always be placed? Why? 
3. Can you suggest any other types of backgrounds that would be suitable for this type of 


window and for this season of the year? 
4. Why are the side panels only 66” high? 


5. How could you apply the principles learned in trimming this type of window to other jobs 


in window dressing? 


6. Why must the display boxes be placed as they are shown in diagram? 


7. Why are the display boxes varied in size? 


Have you answered all the questions? 


Consult the job sheet first; if this does not answer your problem, consult the instructor. 


ADVANTAGES 


The job sheet is one of the best, if not 
the best, of various kinds of lesson sheets. 
It is a logical outcome of the unit assign- 
ment of subject matter resulting from 
an analysis of any particular phase of 
business activity, and is a specific result 
of the analysis of the job. 

It is the beginning of the so-called 
self-help method commonly known as 
the project method. It is of most value 
in classes where students, because of 
individual differences, progress at vary- 
ing rates of speed, and in classes with 
different kinds of instruction, such as 
the rotation of retail-sales students 
under a codperative plan. 


RESPONSIBILITIES WHICH ARE A PART OF 
THE JOB-SHEET METHOD OF 
TEACHING 


Like all other methods of teaching, the 
job-sheet method is dangerous, and 
harmful to those who do not know how 
to control it, but the competent teacher 


will see that its principles are woven 
into the fabric of the course, without 
sacrificing the smooth and effective 
development of the subject. Each job 
sheet has qualities and features of its 
own to be mastered and understood. 

Job sheets are not educational pan- 
aceas. They are valuable devices in 
instruction only when they are rightly 
employed. Many objectors to the job- 
sheet method of instruction point out 
that there is a tendency for individuality 
to disappear because of lack of variety 
in the work. They claim that it re- 
duces to a minimum the required student 
initiative. It is further criticized on the 
basis that often the student does not 
comprehend his written directions. 

In answer to these objections, it can 
be said that “the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating.”” The job sheet has 
been used very successfully whenever it 
has been given a fair trial. These ob- 
jections can be easily overcome by a 
competent instructor. However, the 
instructor must be one who has not only 
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been trained academically but who has 
had contact with the jobs. He must 
have made a thorough occupational 
analysis. The job sheet distributes 
the responsibility equally between the 
teacher and the student at the beginning, 
with the student assuming more and 
more of the responsibility as he de- 
velops. After the lesson has been 
taught, the teacher places in the hands 
of the student, by means of the job- 
sheet device, the results of his knowledge 
and experience. The student then uses 
this material as a guide in the perform- 
ance of the assigned job. 


SUMMARY 


The job sheet has numerous advan- 
tages as a teaching device, among which 
are the following: 

1. Reduces waste of time and ma- 

terial. 

2. Assists in forming good habits. 

3. Provides for individual differences. 

Those who object to the use of the job 
sheet base their criticism on the follow- 
ing points: 

1. Tendency for individuality to dis- 

appear. 

2. Reduces to a minimum the required 

student initiative. 

3. Students have difficulty in under- 

standing the written instructions. 

A careful analysis will show that the 
objections are minor indeed compared to 
the benefits accrued by the use of the 
job-sheet method of instruction. 

The major reasons for the slight use 
of the job sheet are: (1) teachers as a 
rule have had no contact with business 
positions and (2) a great number of 
teachers have made no occupational 
analysis of the concrete job. Where 


teachers have secured the necessary 
prerequisites, the method has been 
very successful. 


A Junior Executive 
Training Course 


As reported by Hilda Anthony, Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, Public 
Schools, Augusta, Georgia. 

In March 1939, a Junior Executive 
Training Course was inaugurated in 
Augusta, Georgia. The program was 
carried out under the George-Deen Act 
and sponsored by the local Merchants’ 
Association. As supervisor, I invited 
each retail organization in the city to 
send representatives to the class. The 
number each store was allowed to send 
depended upon the total number of 
employees. The following entrance re- 
quirements were set up: 


1. At least one year in the store sending the 
student 

2. At least twenty-one years of age 

3. Definitely executive material 

4. Engaged in work above the selling level 
—if possible 

5. Previous selling experience 


VARIOUS PHASES OF RETAILING INCLUDED 
Units included in the course were: 


1. Buying and Buying Methods—taught by a 
buyer 

2. Personnel and Personnel Training—taught 
by an extension teacher from the University of 
Georgia, a previous personnel director 

3. Employee Welfare—taught jointly by a 
store manager and an insurance agent 

4. Retail Economics—taught by an econom- 
ics professor from Augusta Junior College 

5. Receiving Practices and Delivery—taught 
by the head of the receiving department of a 
large chain store 
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6. Store Organization—taught by the man- 
ager of a large store 

7. Advertising—taught by the advertising 
manager of the local newspaper 

8. Credit—taught jointly by the credit man- 
ager of a large department store and an officer 
of a credit association 

9. Buyers’ Arithmetic—taught by a buyer in 
a local store 

10. Merchandise Control—taught by a man 
long experienced in buying and controlling 
merchandise 

11. Display—taught by two display man- 
agers, an artist, and a lighting engineer from a 
local power company 

12. Adjustments—taught by the head of the 
adjustment department of a local store 

13. Retail Management—taught by the 
district manager of a chain of stores 

14. Employment—taught by the assistant 
manager of a local chain department store 


CONDUCT OF COURSE 


Each of the instructors is a local per- 
son, a fact that cannot always be true 
in smaller cities. No attempt was 
made to give extensive information or 
training in each unit, but rather each 
was condensed so as to give a “smatter- 
ing’ of numerous phases of retailing. 
The class is still in process—meeting 
twice a week, after having been dis- 
continued during the summer months. 
Employers are already commenting on 
the worth and value of the course to 
them and to the employees. Students 
and teachers have been intensely inter- 
ested in every unit and, because of the 
psychology used in selecting the stu- 
dents, the attendance problem has been 
almost negligible. 


VALUE 


Mr. M. S. Saxe, of Wilmar Hats, 
Inc., New York City, makes the fol- 
lowing comment concerning one of his 
representatives in a local store who had 
written him relative to her junior exec- 
utive training in this class: 


I... must say that the summary you give me, 
relative to your knowledge of merchandising. . ., 
is very, very good. I am very glad to note that 
the instructor for this class (Merchandise Con- 
trol) has given you due warning about the 
necessity of taking reductions in time in order 
to keep disposing of slow moving stock, and I 
am further glad to see that they tell you that 
window displays should be composed of regular 
priced merchandise for which the store has a 
reputation. You certainly seem to be getting 
a lot out of this course, and the people giving it 
deserve a lot of credit for the thorough way in 
which they have prepared it. 


This is a type of course that is con- 
stantly needed, and the training is such 
that it can be offered continuously from 
year to year. 


How to Arouse Interest 
in Arithmetic 


As reported by Lucille R. Katz, 
Wadleigh High School, New York. 

Most of us, at some time, have found 
in our classes the high-school child who 
said, “I can’t do arithmetic.” Many 
of these pupils actually believe it is a 
subject far beyond their comprehension. 
“You have to be smart to know how to 
figure,” or “She is bright. That ‘is 
why she can get the answers.” 

This attitude of “J can’t do it” is 
hard to overcome, because the school 
has not been able to disprove it. So 
when the student is about sixteen, the 
school is faced with the task of proving 
to him that he can master arithmetic. 

I have found the best way to build 
confidence in the pupils in my classes is 
to introduce arithmetic from a personal- 
use angle. We discuss the salescheck 
when groceries, notions, and yard goods 
are bought. These the pupils are famil- 
iar with. Also, in New York City, the 
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sales tax must be figured on many pur- 
chases. By these means, I have intro- 
duced addition, multiplication, the prob- 
lems of decimals and fractions. 

As we progress, many will make con- 
fessions of errors which have been made 
by storekeepers or salesmen that have 
affected them or their families. Once 
arithmetic is seen as a practical personal 
matter, it becomes more real because 
students’ own purses are being emptied. 
They admit they dislike being cheated, 
and are often afraid to trust a store 
after an error has been made. 

After an immediate need has been 
felt, the teacher may go on to the 
problems the pupils will face when they 
enter the business world as employees— 
figuring earnings when they are paid by 
the hour, piece, or on a commission 
basis. Also, most of the students have 
friends or relatives who are employed; 
they have heard these terms but have 
never understood them and did not feel 
free to ask their meaning. Therefore, 
another useful appeal has been made, 
and the rest of the fundamentals of 
arithmetic have been introduced. 

Usually some child has filled out an 
application for a position and she tells 
of the arithmetic test she had to take. 
“But why do I need to know all that to 
work in the five-and-ten-cent store?” 
is a frequent reaction. We try to solve 
the mystery. I always have on hand 
application blanks from several stores 
giving concrete evidence that the stores 
require this information. (The battery 
of tests that some department stores 
give applicants may be discussed.) 
In this way, a personal problem has been 
found, since many are in the senior class 
or nearing it and expect to apply for a 
position soon. 


Arithmetic should not be taught only 
in the salesmanship classes. Whenever 
I find any opportunity to introduce a 
simple useful arithmetic problem in 
any merchandising course, I do it. 

These are methods to overcome the 
“I can’t do it” attitude and to arouse 
an interest in arithmetic among pupils 
studying merchandising and salesman- 
ship. I have found this plan the most 
successful one for reaching the greatest 
number of my pupils. 


Convention of the Com- 
mercial Education 
Association 


On Saturday, November 18, the Com- 
mercial Education Association, an organ- 
ization of teachers in New York and 
vicinity, held a convention at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Clinton J. Reed, of the 
Bureau of Business Education of the 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, stressed the need for the develop- 
ment of merchandising courses, pointing 
out that 30 per cent to 40 per cent of 
high-school students are entering some 
form of merchandising, whereas a much 
smaller percentage enter typing and 
secretarial positions. 

The Consumer Education Section of 
the Association had as its keynote— 
“How to Get Student Participation.” 
This section was formerly called Mer- 
chandising and Salesmanship, but the 
growing interest in consumer education 
led to a change in name. It was also 
found that the term merchandising does 
not have a generally accepted meaning 
and that salesmanship, to many, denotes 
high-pressure methods. 

The two chief speakers in the Section 
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were Professor C. E. Warne of Amherst 
who is president of Consumers’ Union 
and Professor E. O. Schaller, of New 
York University School of Retailing. 

Professor Warne showed how teachers 
of distributive education can use ma- 
terials made available by research organ- 
izations. In discussing his subject, some 
one in the audience raised the question 
whether it is good policy to discuss goods 
by brand name in connection with tests. 
It was the opinion of one school principal 
present that brands should never be 
mentioned in class either favorably or 
unfavorably. Professor Warne, how- 
ever, felt that students as consumers had 
a right to discuss goods by brand. 


Book 


Decoratively Speaking, by Gladys Miller. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1939, 
374 pages. 


Miss Miller, consultant on interior decoration 
and lecturer on the subject at New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing, presents the princi- 
ples and historical derivations of her specialty. 

Most of the book is given over to the different 
periods, showing in all cases their present-day 
adaptations. The final chapter is devoted to 
Decorating Fundamentals; it is to be hoped that 
Miss Miller will prepare a more extended 
treatment of this subject so that students may 
have more help in solving particular problems 
of room decoration. 

This is a beautiful book with many outstand- 
ing photographs. Already, it is in active 
demand by both amateurs and professionals. 

J. W. W. 


Copy Testing, prepared by the Copy 
Testing Committee of the Advertising 
Research Foundation. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1939, 
119 pages. 


Of all the topics that have occupied the 
attention of advertisers in recent months, none 


Others were of the opinion that favorable 
comments in respect to certain brands 
are unobjectionable but that no un- 
favorable comments should be made. 

Professor Schaller talked on “How to 
Stimulate Student Participation in Prac- 
tical Retailing Problems.” Among var- 
ious devices presented, he suggested 
the advisability of getting each member 
of the class to agree or disagree with the 
answer given by a student to some ques- 
tion asked by the teacher. Where 
every one must commit himself on some 
question, the suspense raises interest 
to a high pitch. When the correct 
answer is finally presented, it is never 
forgotten. 


Reviews 


has proved more intriguing or has provoked 
more discussion than the subject of copy testing, 
or copy evaluation. Few activities afford such 
real opportunity for improvement in the sales 
productivity of advertisements. Much of the 
current interest in the subject of evaluation 
has been aroused by the numerous “systems” 
offered (usually for a substantial consideration), 
by various persons and organizations, as sure- 
fire means of stepping up the sales-making 
power of advertisements. 

Undoubtedly scientific copy testing can aid 
materially in improving the efficiency of adver- 
tising. It can aid advertisers, on the one hand, 
to increase the use of effective techniques and, 
on the other, to reduce the use of faulty tech- 
niques. Many advertisers concur in these 
conclusions, but up to the present time, they 
have-been hesitant about engaging in copy 
testing because they have known too little 
about the subject. 

To advertisers who are actively seeking to 
find means to improve their advertising copy 
the new book Copy Testing will prove a boon. 
In six concise chapters, a committee of leading 
advertising executives who were hand-picked 
by the Advertising Research Foundation pre- 
sents a thorough, systematic inventory and 
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evaluation of the copy-testing methods in use 
today. Not only does the book define each 
method, but it also explains how each method 
works, when and where it should be used, how 
much it costs; how to interpret and apply the 
findings; and how to avoid pitfalls. Finally 
the book summarizes the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each method. 
C. M. E. 


Radio as an Advertising Medium, by 
Warren Dygert. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Incor- 
porated, 1939, 245 pages. 


During the last twenty years, many stores 
have ventured to “go on the air’ as a means 
of broadcasting their selling messages. Of the 
stores that have used the medium, a few have 
scored notable successes. Many more, however, 
have failed to obtain satisfactory results. The 
aggregate experience of retailers with radio up 
to the present time leaves most stores just where 
they were twenty years ago. They are still 
uncertain about what to do about radio adver- 
tising and how to do it. 

Because most retailers are still dubious about 
the place of radio in their advertising programs, 
they will welcome the new book, Radio as an 
Advertising Medium, by Warren Dygert. Here 
they will find much helpful information about 
(1) whether or not to advertise by radio and 
(2) how to advertise by radio. Professor 
Dygert’s book is doubly valuable because it 
maintains a single point of view throughout: 
that of the advertiser himself, the man who 
foots the bills. The author has in no sense 
“gilded the lily.” He looks at radio impar- 
tially, noting with equal candor its weaknesses 
and its strengths. 

From the first chapter to the last, the author, 
an experienced agency executive and teacher, 
offers a wealth of practical suggestions on such 
topics as choosing the type of program, selecting 
and buying time, building and presenting the 
program. His aim is not to teach advertisers 
themselves how to create radio programs. This, 
as the author points out, is the work of special- 
ists. Instead he seeks to enable advertisers 
to weigh and evaluate the plans and programs 
devised for them by specialists. For this 
reason, Radio as an Advertising Medium merits 
a reading by all who employ, or plan to employ, 


radio advertising; not by just the relatively few 
who look upon radio advertising as a career. 
C. M. E. 


A Store Merchant-ized, by Bruce M. 
Weinhold. Youngstown, Ohio: Ben 
Mentor Publishing Company, 1939, 
131 pages. 


This book presents an analysis of the prob- 
lems of storekeeping, particularly in a large 
store. The author makes an interesting con- 
tribution to the current problem of store 
organization. He suggests that each mer- 
chandise division—ready-to-wear, home fur- 
nishings, etc.—be headed by a divisional 
merchant with more authority than the present 
divisional merchandise manager. These mer- 
chants are to supervise all phases of the opera- 
tions of their departments and are to be advised 
by two staff merchandising experts: one in 
charge of fashion goods and the other staples. 

About half the book is devoted to problems 
of control, with many details of accounting 
office procedures and analysis. 

J. W. W. 


Government and Economic Life, by L. S. 
Lyon, M. W. Watkins, and V. Abram- 
son. Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Vol. I, 1939, xvi + 519 
pages. 


This is the latest in the long list of scholarly 
works bearing the imprint of the Brookings 
Institution designed to give us a realistic pre- 
sentation of various phases of our economic 
life. This book, the subtitle of which is Develop- 
ment and Current Issues of American Public 
Policy, is a most needed one for the business 
man. Along with the second volume to appear 
in January 1940, it gives us a scholarly picture 
of public policy as it has developed in this 
country since its beginnings. In addition, it 
draws on some of the development in England 
as that is necessary to explain developments 
here. The authors begin with some background 
material such as basic concepts defining terms 
such as economic life and government and they 
show the relation between these concepts. 
Then follows the treatment of public policies 
as they developed from various conditioning 
factors. The policies are broken down into 
two groups: (1) those designed to implement 
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private enterprise, and (2) those which aim 
to regulate. The first group recurs in our early 
history and covers matters like forms of or- 
ganization, bankruptcy, patents, and money. 
The second group has to do with the main- 
tenance and plane of competition and labor 
problems. Not only is the study concerned 
with the origins of public policy and to some 
extent their effects as implied in the row on row 
of policies succeeding each other, but here and 
there the sponsorship of policies is indicated. 

The book leaves one with the impression 
that we are headed to even more interference 
by government with our economic life. There- 
fore business men should read this book to 
know what has gone before and what may be 


ahead of them. 
L. B. 


The Consumers’ Coéperative as a Dis- 
tributive Agency, by Orin E. Burley. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 1939, 338 pages. 


Although sales made by consumer codpera- 
tives account for less than 1% of the total retail 
trade in the United States, their manner of 
operation is interesting and the time may come 
in the not distant future when they may be a 
major factor in retailing. 

Mr. Burley’s analysis of codperatives includes 
the retail and wholesale types as well as service 
establishments. He points out that there are a 
half a million or more members of codperatives, 
each of whom buys merchandise amounting to 
about $12 per month on the average. Pe- 
troleum, groceries, and farm supplies are the 
chief merchandise lines handled. Operating 
expenses are probably somewhat less than those 
incurred by private enterprises, but the factual 
data on relative costs are inconclusive. The 
chief causes of failure are inefficient manage- 
ment, insufficient capital, too liberal credit, 
and lack of interest on the part of members. 

Probably the most interesting and original 
portion of the book is the one dealing with the 
reasons why members buy from codperatives. 
This list of reasons, together with the frequency 
with which they were mentioned by members, 
is as follows: 


To save money 
Believe in use rather than profit 
economy 


Opposed to capitalistic system... 13 
A competitive yardstick 

Standards for consumers goods. . . 
Christianity applied to business. . 


Although the author does not make the 
point, these figures seem to indicate that about 
half of the members buy because of some reason 
favorable to codperatives, while the rest of the 
members buy spitefully because of their opposi- 
tion to other forms of business enterprises. 

The book is written without emotion or — 
obvious bias. But, unfortunately, many of the ~ 
conclusions are based on a survey of only a few 


hundred members of consumer codperatives. 
E. O. S. 


Men Wanted, by O. G. H. Rasch. New : 
Orleans: Pelican Publishing Company, 
1939, 266 pages. 


Men Wanted is an inspirational book written — 
in a popular style for store managers and sales- © 
persons employed by chain stores. Numerous 
“success stories” are told for the purpose of 
illustrating important principles. Practically ~ 
every phase of chain-store operation of interest — 
to store managers is touched upon, but the © 
emphasis is on sales promotion, credit, and 
record-keeping. 

The author is vice-president of Auto Lec 
Stores and general sales manager of the Inter- — 
state Electric Company. Although he was 
formerly professor of economics and mathe- | 
matics at Holy Cross College, his book is not | 
the pedantic type; on the contrary, it is simple — 
and entertaining. Yet it is filled with practical © 
advice on how to get ahead in chain stores. 

E. 0. S. 





Answers to Questions on Store Management 


. Potential profits 

Stairs 

. Applicants at the rail 

. Quota bonus 

$250 

. Identification 

. Credit office 

. Codperative delivery 

. Oriental rugs 

. An alterer of men’s clothing 
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